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President  Lincoln  and  Iiis  family 

From  Memories  of  the  White  House  by  Col.  W.  H.  Crook 


LINCOLN'S  LAST  ANECDOTE. 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  March,  1865, 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  a 
Senator's  daughter  and  a  young  Colonel  of  Cav- 
alry, occupied  a  box  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washing- 
ton, the  same  box  in  which  a  fortnight  later  the 
career  of  our  great  Chief  Magistrate  was  closed 
by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin.  When  the  curtain 
fell  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  President  said: 
"Colonel,  did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  Grant 
going  to  a  circus  when  he  was  a  schoolboy  of 
about  ten?"  "No,  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
hear  it,"  was  the  Colonel's  answer,  whereupon 
Mr.  Lincoln  related  the  following  story  which  is 
told  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  al- 
though nearly  two  score  and  eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  uttered   them. 


"When  General  Grant  was  a  little  fellow  about 
ten  years  old  a  circus  came  to  Point  Pleasant 
in  Ohio  where  the  family  lived  and  Hiram,  as  he 
was  then  called,  asked  his  father  for  a  quarter 
with  which  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  the  circus, 
but  the  old  tanner  declined  to  give  it  to  him,  so 
the  boy  managed  to  crawl  in  under  the  canvas 
as  I  used  to  do,  for  at  his  age  I  never  saw  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  In  that  circus,"'  continued 
the  President,  "they  included  an  accomplished 
mule  who  had  been  trained  to  throw  his  rider. 
The  beast  was  brought  in  and  the  ringmaster  an- 
nounced that  any  person  in  the  audience  who 
could  ride  the  mule  once  around  the  ring  with- 
out being  thrown  from  his  back,  should  have  the 
silver  dollar,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  and  ex- 
hibited. There  were  many  present  wishing  to 
possess  the  coin  who  mounted  the  educated  mule, 
but  all  were  thrown  before  reaching  half  way 
around  the   ring:.     There  being  at  last  no   more 


candidates  for  the  dollar,  the  ringmaster  ordered 
the  animal  taken  out,  when  Master  Hiram 
Ulysses  appeared  on  the  scene,  saying:  'Hold  on, 
I  will  try  that  mule.'  The  boy  mounted  and 
kept  his  seat  much  longer  than  any  of  the  others, 
getting  nearly  around  the  ring  when,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  audience,  the  mule  made  an  extra 
effort  and  threw  the  boy  over  his  head  into  old 
man  Grant's  tan  bark.  As  the  boy  sprang  to  his 
feet,  he  said,  as  he  tossed  his  cap  and  coat  aside: 
'I  will  try  that  beast  again.'  This  time,"  said 
Lincoln,  "the  young  rider  resorted  to  strategy. 
He  faced  to  the  rear  and  seized  hold  of  the 
mule's  tail,  which  seemed  to  discourage  and  de- 
moralize him,  with  the  result  that  Hiram  held  on 
while  the  animal  went  around  the  ring,  and  he 
won  the  silver  dollar.  Just  so,"  concluded  the 
President,  "Grant  will  hold  on  to  General  Lee." 
Ten  days  later  Lee  and  his  army  surrendered 
at   Appomattox. 

This  was  the  last  of  many  Lincoln  anecdotes 
I  heard  from  the  martyr  President,  with  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
during  a  period  of  almost  eight  years. 

Xew  York,  January,    1913. 


GENERAL  WILSON'S  RING. 

General  James  Grant  Wilson,  who  has  written 
the  Lincoln  anecdote  for  this  bulletin,  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  school  children  of  New  York. 
.\  more  varied  and  interesting  life  than  his 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  has  been  filled  to 
the  brim  with  good  work,  celebrated  acquaint- 
ances and  eminent  literary  and  historical  asso- 
ciations. As  a  distinguished  journalist,  soldier, 
author  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  this  city,  he 
has  met  and  known  intimately  scores  of  famous 
men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Among  the  many  mementoes  of  his  "gift  of 
friendship,"  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  is  a 
ring.  A  few  of  the  public  school  children  may 
have  seen  this  ring  or  heard  about  it,  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  its  story  is  worth  telling  to 
all  of  them.  Here  it  is,  as  the  General  himself 
told  it  to  one  of  his  "fellow  craftsmen"  of  the 
New  York  Times  last  April: 

When  General  Wilson  was  a  boy  of  seventeen 
he  went  to  Washington  and  had  the  very  great 
privilege  of  spending  a  day  at  Arlington  with 
George  Washington's  adopted  son,  George  Wash- 
ington Park  Custis.  "It  was  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birth,"  says  General  Wilson,  "and 
Mr.  Custis  had  kindly  asked  a  large  party  to 
visit  him.  There  were  Richmond  beauties,  Bal- 
timore belles,  two  young  Virginians,  and  another 
New  Yorker  besides  myself.  Of  all  that  happy 
house  party  a  venerable  grandmother  living  in 
Richmond  and  f  are  the  only  survivors. 

"Mr.  Custis  showed  us  innumerable  articles 
hallowed  by  association  with  Washington — books 
and  letters,  swords  and  canes.  Then  he  began 
to  catechise  the  two  Virginia  boys,  my  New  York 
friend  and  myself  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of 
Washington. 

"It  happened  that  the  Virginians,  who  were 
my  age,  knew  very  little  about  the  Father  of  our 
country.  They  were  aware  he  was  a  great  son 
of  their  State,  that  he  had  commanded  the  army 
in  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  President,  but 
they  knew  very  little  else.  With  my  usual  luck, 
T  had  just  been  reading  a  life  of  Washington. 
It  was  sheer  good  fortune,  for  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  was  to  meet  Mr.  Custis.  However,  it 
enabled  me  to  answer  every  question  he  asked 
and  bring  unexpected  glory  upon  myself. 


Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson 

"  'You  should  be  ashamed,'  said  Mr.  Custis 
to  the  two  Virginians,  'to  allow  young  gentle- 
men from  the  North  to  come  down  here  know- 
mg  more  about  Washington  than  you  do,'  and 
then  turning  to  me  he  said,  'I  am  going  to  re- 
ward you.' 

"He  came  back  with  a  small  packet.  'This,' 
he  said,  as  he  handed  it  to  me,  'contains  a  little 
of  George  Washington's  hair.'  " 

This  lock  of  Washington's  hair,  partly  gray 
and  partly  still  quite  dark,  the  General  had  set 
in  a  signet  ring. 

"Shortly  after."  says  the  General,  "I  met  the 
widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  then 
living  in  Washington.  She  was  Elizabeth  Schuy- 
ler, of  Albany,  a  friend  of  Washington,  whom 
she  described  as  the  grandest  of  men. 

"Mrs.  Hamilton  was  then  ninety-six  years  old. 
When  she  learned  that  I  had  been  named  by  a 
friend  of  her  early  youth  to  whom  she  had  been 
deeply  attached,  she  was  greatly  moved.  She 
spoke  of  Hamilton,  dead  for  fifty  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  her  conversation  I  told  her  of  the 
remarkably  good  fortune  I  had  had  a  few  days 
before  in  receiving  from  Mr.  Custis  some  of 
Washington's  hair.  She  was  much  interested, 
and  finally  said : 

"  'I  will  give  you  a  lock  of  Hamilton's  hair 
to  go  with  it.'  And  so  she  did,  and  that  is  in 
the   ring. 

"Dear  lady,  she  was  dead  in  six  months  from 
that  time,  and  I  saw  her  buried  by  the  side  of 
her  young  Captain,  as  she  called  Hamilton,  in 
Trinity   Churchyard. 

"From  this  time  on  I  met  many  distinguished 
people.  I  have  known  all.  the  Presidents  since 
Mr.  Fillmore's  time.  Lincoln  I  knew  be- 
fore he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  I 
was  introduced  to  him  in  1858,  at  the  time  that 
lie  was  having  the  famous  debates  with  Stephen 
A.    Douglas. 

"I  heard  Lincoln  and  Douglas  speak,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  Lincoln  was  once  in  an 


"There  is  no  school  that  may  not  greatly  enrich  its  work  by  an  appeal  to  the  actual 
experience  of  the  children  and  by  carefully  directed  observations  and  experiments.  We 
need  our  text=books  as  a  summary,  as  a  convenient  condensed  outline,  or  as  book  of  refer- 
ence; but  we  must  provide  as  best  we  can  other  books  of  reference  which  will  furnish  the 
details  which  are  impossible  in  the  limited  number  of  pages  allowed  to  the  text.  In  every 
room  of  every  school  a  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  illustrative 
material  should  be  found,  and  every  teacher  should  expect  to  increase  this  collection  and 
to  improve  its  quality  as  the  years  go  by." 

GEORGE  DRAYTON  STRAYER,   Ph.   D. 


audience  where  I  spoke.  If  I  had  dreamed  what 
he  was  to  become  then,  I  should  never  have 
dared  utter  a  word  before  him. 

"During  the  winter  of  1864-5  I  was  on  duty 
in  Washington  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
President.  One  evening  at  dinner  I  ventured  to 
make  a  special  request  of  him.  I  told  him  the 
story  of  how  Mr.  Custis  had  given  me  some  of 
Washington's  hair  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  a  lock 
of  her  husband's. 

"  'I  should  very  much  like,  Mr.  President,'  I 
added,  'to  have  a  lock  of  yours  to  add  to  these 
two  treasures.' 

"  'Why,  help  yourself.  Colonel,'  he  said,  cor- 
dially. I  had  hoped  he  would  say  that,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  White  House  had  bought  a  pair 
of  small  scissors.  With  them  I  cut  a  lock  of  his 
dark  hair.  It  is  now  in  this  ring  with  the 
others ;  but  even  that  is  only  half  the  story  of 
what   it  holds. 

"I  first  met  General  Grant  in  camp  at  Cairo, 
111.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  care  to  have  me  remain,  and  I  was  about  in 
despair  when  I  said  to  him  that  as  a  boy  of  ten 
I  had  been  taken  to  West  Point  and  there  had 
seen  him  make  his  record  jump  of  six  feet  six 
inches.     His  manner  changed  at  once. 

"  'Come  right  in,'  he  said,  and  I  went  into  his 
private  office  and  stayed  for  half  an  hour. 

"At  W^est  Point,  you  know.  Grant  had  not 
cared  to  keep  more  than  an  average  standing  in 
his  studies,  but  he  had  prided  himself  on  his 
horsemanship.  He  had  been  the  best  rider  at 
West  Point,  and  there  had  never  been  any  one 
to  beat  him  in  the  army.  As  to  that  jump,  it 
still  holds  the  record.  It  has  been  surpassed  by 
thoroughbreds  who  had  been  specially  trained, 
but  it  has  never  been  beaten  by  a  military  man 
in   army   annals. 

"Not  only  did  I  know  General  Grant  intimately 
for  twenty-five  years,  but  I  was  in  part  instru- 
mental in  persuading  him  to  write  his  memoirs." 

General  Wilson  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  a 
lock  of  General  Grant's  hair  for  the  famous 
ring,  and  then  years  after,  one  of  his  friends  in 
England  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  last  time  General  Wilson  saw  him 
he  was  old  and  feeble,  and  made  him  a  parting 
gift — it  was  a  lock  of  his  father's  hair.  Some 
years  later  another  venerable  English  friend, 
w'ho  had  been  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  had  grown  also  to 
be  the  Emperor's  friend,  died  and  left  General 
Wilson  his  two  chief  treasures — his  Waterloo 
medal  and  a  little  sheaf  of  Napoleon's  hair;  so 
that  the  six  locks  are  now  united  in  this  won- 
derful ring:  Washington's.  Hamilton's.  Napo- 
leon's.  Wellington's.  Lincoln's  and  Grant's. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

"Mr.  President,  my  name  is  W.  H.  Crook.  I 
have  been  ordered  to  report  to  you  for  duty  as 
your  personal  bodyguard." 

The  President  merely  responded,  'All  right, 
Crook.' 

Then  he  turned  to  his  papers  again  and  I  at 
once  left  the  office,  going  downstairs,  for  this 
was  the  night  of  the  regular  Thursday  levee,  a 
reception  given  by  the  President  and  his  official 
family  to  all  of  the  public  who  wished  to  attend." 

In  this  manner,  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
5,  1865,  began  the  forty-six  years'  service  of 
Colonel  Crook,  one-time  bodyguard  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  disbursing  officer  at  the  White 
House  for  every  President  from  Andrew  John- 
son to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  book  of  remi- 
niscences, published  a  year  or  so  ago,  gives  us 
many  glimpses  of  the  family  life  of  our  chief 
magistrates,  which  is  oftentimes  more  interesting 
to  young  people  than  the  "great  deeds  of  state- 
craft." Colonel  Crook  has  also  been  the  friend, 
companion  or  playmate  to  all  the  children  who 
have  lived  in  the  executive  mansion  since  the 
war.  First  among  his  young  acquaintances  there 
was  little  Tad  Lincoln.  You  will  recognize  Tad 
in  the  picture  of  the  Lincoln  family,  standing 
by  his  father  and  looking  at  the  book. 

Owing  to  an  impediment  in  the  boy's  speech 
he  was  not  sent  to  school  during  his  residence 
in  Washington,  and  was,  therefore,  very  much 
in  evidence  at  home.  Whenever  it  was  possible, 
the  President  had  the  boy  with  him.  Colonel 
Crook  speaks  of  the  noticeable  influence  the  child 
seemed  to  exert  over  the  President  in  many  re- 
spects. He  seemed  wholly  wrapped  up  in  Tad, 
just  as  he  had  been  in  Willie,  who  died  in  the 
White  House  in  February,  1862. 

"Time  and  again  have  I  seen  Tad  sitting 
on  his  father's  shoulders,  while  President  Lin- 
coln galloped  up  and  down  the  long  corridor 
outside  their  private  apartments,  the  boy  laughing 
and  shouting  with  glee,  and  the  great,  grave 
President,  by  sheer  will-power,  resolutely  throw- 
ing aside  the  burdens  of  his  office,  in  order  that  ■ 
his  little  son  might  share  the  joys  that  are  child- 
hood's heritage.     .     .     . 

"As  I  remember  him  best  Tad  was  a  bright 
lad  of  nine  or  ten  years.  To  some  he  seemed 
to  be  unusually  inquisitive :  but  as  I  now  look 
back,  I  think  this  was  an  inevitable  result  of  his 
inherited  intellect,  as  well  as  of  his  share  of  his 
father's  strong  character.  Tad  wanted  to  know 
all  about  everything.  It  didn't  matter  much  what 
was  the  subject,  to  whatever  his  attention  was 
called,  on  whatever  his  fancy  alighted — to  that 
he  sprang,  eagerly  and  instantly,  and  he  wanted 
tn  master  it  in  every  detail  of  being,  cause  and 
effect. 


Ci 


"Like  the  great  President,  Tad  had  a  heart  like 
a  woman's.  If  he  differed  from  other  boys  in 
any  one  thing  to  a  marked  degree  it  was  in  that 
fact.  Most  boys,  by  nature  I  suppose,  are  inher- 
ently cruel — to  each  other,  to  brothers  or  sisters, 
to  dogs  or  cats,  as  we  all  know.  Tad  Lincoln 
never  was  cruel  to  any  living  creature.  It  may 
have  been  this  fundamental  trait  in  his  childish 
character  that  formed  the  basis  of  that  wonder- 
ful bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  which 
certainly  existed  between  his  father  and  himself. 

"I  hope  that  I  am  not  giving  the  impression 
that  Tad  was  what  is  termed  colloquially  a 
'prig,'  or  anything  approaching  it.  Excepting 
for  his  tenderness  of  heart  and  his  endowment 
with  an  extraordinary  intellect,  he  differed  in 
nowise  from  the  average  bright,  energetic  Amer- 
ican lad.  While  he  lived  in  the  White  House 
the  military  side  of  life  was  uppermost  in  every 
one's  mind,  and  naturally  Tad  was  interested 
in  soldiers.  To  be  a  soldier  was  the  height  of 
his  ambition,  and  he  had  a  regulation  army  lieu- 
tenant's uniform,  with  epaulettes  and  all  the 
other  accessories,  in  which  he  often  would  dress 
up  and  strut  around  in  high  feather.  Like  all 
children  he  was  very  fond  of  private  theatricals, 
and  delighted  in  'acting  plays.'  So  a  room  in 
the  White  House  wias  fitted  up  for  him  as  a 
miniature  theatre,  and  there  he  spent  many  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life. 

"But  as  I  look  back  over  nearly  half  a  century 
I  see  him  most  plainly  and  oftenest  seated  in  a 
little  wagon,  driving  a  pair  of  goats  around  the 
White  House  grounds.  Sometimes  the  goats 
would  trot  along  as  directed,  and  sometimes  they 
would  decline  to  move,  or  move  in  the  wrong 
direction,  or  try  to  move  in  two  directions  at 
once,  as  goats  will.  But  Tad  didn't  mind  much. 
He  would  simply  wait  until  the  steeds  were  ready 
to  go  where  he  wished,  and  then  they  would 
start  on. 

"When  I  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Peters- 
burg, during  his  memorable  visit  to  the  front, 
little  Tad  went  with  us,  and  slept  in  my  state- 
room aboard  the  steamer,  so  I  could  be  sure  no 
harm  came  to  him.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  felt  a 
greater  responsibihty  in  guarding  the  President 
himself  than  I  felt  when  he  placed  his  boy's  hand 
in  mine,  and  said  I  was  to  keep  him  from  danger. 

"The  death  of  his  father  almost  broke  Tad's 
heart— I  say  this  literally — and  not  so  very  long 
afterward  he  died,  while  in  Europe  with  his 
mother." 

ONE  OF  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN'S 
LIBRARIES. 

The  author  of  "Rebecca,"  who,  by  the  way, 
has  two  more  books  which  you  are  going  to  like 
inordinately  well — "Mother  Gary's  Chickens"  and 
"A  Child's  Journey  with  Dickens" — lives  in  the 
summer  time  up  in  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saco  River.  The  letter  which  fol- 
lows describes  just  one  of  the  many  helpful 
things  she  has  done  for  the  young  people  up  there 
in  the  country,  who  have  fewer  advantages  than 
New  York  children,  as  far  as  books  go,  but  who 
are  away  ahead  of  you  in  other  respects — for 
instance,  places  to  play  or  fish  or  swim  or  tramp 
in,  and  knowledge  of  the  wild  things  that  grow 
in  the  ground  or  live  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
She  says : 

"I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  my  coun- 
try library.  I  bought  an  old  two-story  and  a 
half  house  at  the  corner  near  my  country  place, 


made  it  over,  and  arranged  the  big  top  room  fac- 
ing the  river  for  a  hbrary.  Then  my  sister  and 
I  gathered  one  thousand  books,  only  spending 
about  $200,  as  most  were  given.  We  ask  the 
scattered  twenty-six  families  of  the  two  little  vil- 
lages to  pay  fifty  cents  a  year  which  goes  for 
fuel,  lights  and  cleaning.  Then  we  pay  a  high 
school  boy  for  librarian's  service  Saturday  af- 
ternoons. One  of  our  family  meets  subscribers 
there  always  in  the  summer,  and  there  is  a  pleas- 
ant neighborly  time,  with  much  advice  about 
reading.  Tuesday,  from  June  to  October,  is 
Children's  Afternoon.  I  have  a  paid  Kinder- 
gartner  there  for  two  and  a  half  months,  and  my 
sister  or  I  during  three  months  assist  in  reading 
and  story-telling.  Everything  about  the  work 
has  grown  so  beautifully;  and  the  response  to 
the  books,  from  people  who  have  seen  hardly 
anything  but  magazines  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end — this  has  been   really  touching." 

Last  November  Mrs.  Riggs  sent  a  consignment 
of  books  to  her  little  library  at  Salmon  Falls, 
with  some  advice  about  reading  that  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils.     Here  it  is: 

"I  have  sent  as  a  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
present  to  our  village  hbrary  thirteen  volumes  of 
history.     .     .     . 

"You  remember  we  started  our  library  by  mak- 
ing it  a  good  collection  of  fiction,  old  and  new. 
This  needs  no  apology,  for  busy  people  crave 
something  interesting  and  not  too  heavy  for  the 
end  of  a  day's  work.  But  we  feel  that  we  want 
to  do  more  for  our  village  than  provide  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  valuable  as  these  things  are. 
We  have  boys  growing  up  who  may  be  lawyers, 
doctors  and  ministers ;  girls  who  may  be  teachers 
and  writers. 

"As  a  general  thing  the  taste  for  good  reading 
is  cultivated  early  in  life,  or  never;  and  good 
reading  must  include  some  poetry  and  some  his- 
tory. Will  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  mothers, 
help  by  reading  these  subjects  themselves,  and 
thus  stimulate  the  older  girls  and  boys  to  do  so?" 

A  few  more  books  about  Washington  and 
Lincoln  for  older  pupils  and  teachers'  reference : 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S. — Counsel  Assigned  (story 
of  Lincoln). 

Brooks,  Noah — Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time. 

Choate,  J.  H. — Abraham  Lincoln  and  Other 
Addresses. 

Crook,  W.  H. — Memories  of  the  White  House. 

Gross,  Anthony — Lincoln's  Own  Stories. 

Hill,  F.  T.— Lincoln  the  Lawyer. 

Nicolay,  Helen — Personal  Traits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

McLaughlin,  R.  W. — Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Putnam,   G.   H. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Harrison,  J.  A. — George  Washington. 

Schauffler,  R.  H.— Comp.  Washington's  Birth- 
day. 

Wister,  O. — Seven   Ages  of  Washington. 

Ford,  W.  C. — George  Washington. 

Hapgood,  N. — George  Washington. 

Wilson,  Woodrow — George  Washington. 
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